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ABSTBACT 

This F«iP63: describes a preliaiinary study which 
focuses on the syllable structure of interlanguage and begins to 
identify some of the processes which shape that interlanguage. Adults 
learning English as a second language in a formal classroom situation 
were recorded as they described a series of pictures in iinglish. Two 
subjects Here native speakers of Cantonese, two were native speakers 
of Portuguese and two were native speakers of Korean. Their speech 
was transcribed and analyzed for syllable structure. The data support 
the following findings: (1) the syllable structure of the 
interlanguages examined was markedly different from that of the 
target language; (2) in the syllable structure of the interlanguages 
examined, both epenthesis and consonant deletion seemed to be used as 
strategies for syllable simplification, with the firsts-language 
background of the learner seeming to be related to a preference for 
one strategy over the other; (3) the dominant process influencing the 
syllable structure of the interlanguage phonologies appeared to be 
language transfer; (4) a preference for the open (consonant-vowel) 
syllable seemed to operate as a process independent of language 
transfer in influencing the syllable structure of the interlanguage 
phonologies; and (5) glottal stop insertion appeared only between 
words, possibly as a result of an attempt to produce lexical items as 
separate units in the speech stream. (Author) 
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Some Influences on Interlanguage Phonology 

ABSTRACT 
Elaine E. Tarone 
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I I Ihis paper describes a preliminary, study which focuses on thf syllable structure 
of interlanguage and begins to identify some of the processes wliich shape that 
interlanguage . 

Adults learning English as a second language In a formal classroom situation, 
were recorded as they described a series of pictures it English. Tvio subjects 
were native . speakers of Cantonese, two were native speakers of Portugwase and two 
were native speakers of Korean. Tlieir speech was transcribed and analyzed for 
syllable structure. 

The data support the following findings: 

the syllable structure of the inter languages examined was markedly different 
from that of the target language; 

in the syllable structure of the interlanguages examined, both epenthesis and 
consonant deletion seemed to be used as strategies for syllable simplification, 
with the first- language background of the leamer seeming to be related to a 
preference for tiie strategy over the ot'.icr: 

the dominant process influencing the syllable structure of the interlanguage 

phonologies appear^.d to be language transfer; 
a preference for the open (consonant-vowel), syllable seemed to operate as a 
process independent of language transfer in influencing the syllable structure 
of the interlanguage phonologies ; and 

glottal stop insertion appeared only between words, possibly as a result of an 
attempt to produce lexical items as separate units in the speech stream. 
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Some Influences on InterUnffuage phonology^ 
Elaine £• Tar one 

1. Introduction. (he area of second language acquisition which research 
has largely overlooked until very recently has been the area of ph .lology. 
Most recent studies have centered upon the acquisition of morphemes, the 
auxlliaj»y, and sons higher-order structures (cf. Schumann's (1975) paper 
which provides an overview of research to date). I know of no studies orior 
to 1975 which have attempted to systematically gather perfomanee data on 
the structure of the learners* interlanffuaffe phonology.^ A great rhany 
oaners have been written In the onst which claim to oredlct oerformance in 
Ihtei^lanrMffe pronunciation b v presenting contrastlve analyses* of the 
r>bonolo<^les of English and various other languages — but none of these, to 
my knowledire, oresent syste?iatically gathered and analyzed performance data 
to validate those predictions. 

2. Neaded Research In Interlanguat^e Phonology . The study of Interlanguage 
ohonology mav focus upon a great many variables. Several of the areas in 
which research is needed are listed below, ^ ■ 

Data Base. First, there Is need for interlanguage researchers to 
besrln accumulating a base of phonological daU, collected and transcribed 
systematically. Such a eo-imon data base Is essential in esUbllshlng the 
basic facts which must be accounted for by any theory of interlanguage 
Dhonoloijy. The analysis of such a data base might profitably concentrate 
UDon either secwienUl features (such as the "substitution" of individual 
soeech sounds for others, or the distortions of Individual speenh sounds In 
interlan.cruage), or supraseg-iental features such as stress, rhythm. Intonation 
and syllabification in interlanguage. 
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Z.2. Causes of Phonolo^rical FoaalllsatloU t An Issue of primary 

osycholoffical interest is the question of why it is ttiat pronunciation often 

remains oroblematic even for advanced learners of the second languag^^ \* 

Indeed, adult learners often renort that matters of ••accent*' may continue 

to mark them as non-^native sneakers lonfr after fine noints of syntax, semantic! 

or even style have been mastered^ What is the cause of this phenomenal 

••fossilization** of phonolo«^yt • 

One possible exolanation might be some kind of physiological habit 

formation^ After all, the muscles of the tongue and mouth region have been 

oracticing the production of one set of sou..i ^citterns for years, and it may 

be (as learners often insist) that the nerves and muscles needed to pr6duce 

another set of sound patterns have atrophied so far as to prohibit accurate 

pronunciation of the second language* Such a physiological explanation 

need not be limited to muscles and nerves at the periphery perhaps some 

neural functions in the central nexnrous processes have atrophied somehow 

perhaos along the lines of Lenneberg's (196?) suggestion of lateralization 

of the cortical function, the ••flexibility*' of the brain has diminished with 

age and this lack of flexibility has affected pronunciation of the second 

lant^uage more than the syntax and semantics* I&*ashen and Harshman (1972) and 

Krashen (1973) raise questions about the ohysiological hypothesis, however, 

reanalyzing data used by Lenneberg, and dichotic listening data, and showing 

that lateralization seems to take place long before the end of the ••critical 

period** for language learning* 

Krashen (in oress) supports a hypothesis ^rtiich falls into the second 

group of exnlanations for the fossilization of phonology the* psychological^ 

exolanations* Krashen sui?gest8 that the close of the critical period is 

related to the onset of Inhelder and Pia^^Vs stage of formal operations; 

Krashen suqicrests that this sta^e, in which adolescents begin to consciously 
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construct abstract theories about thu worldt may inhibit ••natural^' language 
acquisition, including the acquisition of phonology. Another ••psyhhological'^ 
hypothesis attempting? to exolain the fossilltatlon of phonology in particular. 
Is one based in psychological habit formation. It is becoming common for 
researchers to clai'n that Im^n^ge transfer probably has its strongest effect 
in the area of pronunciation. If thi« is true (and it has by no moans been 
clearly de'nonstrated to date), and if language transfer is evidence for habit 
formaticn (sOTa serious questions ixmve been raised about thic claim as well), 
then perhaos we might lay the cause of the difficulty of second language 
oronunciation at the door of psychological habit formation. X'hat is, it may 
be that a learner's speech perception and production have become permanently 
Influenced by the first language phonology so that s/he has become p^ycholo- 
gically unable to perceive or produce a new phonology with any great facility. 
.This type of psychological habit formation would not result from physiological 
causes, but rather would derive from the subject's psychological inability to 
alter the criteria used to categorize speech sounds. 

A third type of exolanation would stress the learner's underlying lack 
of empathy with the native sneakers of the second language* Considerable * 
work has been done by sociolinecuists such as Labov^ showing that patterns 
of oronunciation tend to be adopted when the speaker identifies with a 
particular social group. Guiora et al (1972) have shown that when empathy 
with native sneakers of a second language is artifically induced, the 
pronunciation of the second language improves. Guiora feels that interlanguage 
proniinciation is a sensitive indicator of empathy, or the degree to ^rtiich the 
language learner Identifies with the speakers of the second language. Does 
the lack of empathy lead to a fossilized phonologyt 

It should, be the function of research into interlanguage phonology to 
attemnt to resolve this issue of the cause of phonological f ossilization# 
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Z.Jm Processes Shaping InterlangUAj^ e Phonology ^ ' Another issue for 
research to deal with one which has already been touohed upon is the 
relative imnortance of language transfer processes, first language processes, 
and other processes in shaping the Interlanguage phonology* Several questions 
need to be investigated: 

first language 

How doest languageutrans f er Xrom the iiifluence the interlanguage 

phonology and cause it to deviate from the second language? Which aspects 
of the interlanguage ohonology are most influenced by the first language? 

— « Are first language acquisition processes reactivated in learning to 

pronounce the second language^ To what extent does the second«>language 
learner behave like the first- language learner in the acquisiticn of 
phonology? 

— Or, are there other processes traceable neither to language transfer nor 
to the reactivation of first-language acquisition processes, which 
influence the shape of the interlanguage phonology? 
2.^, Variability and Instability in Interlanguage Phonology , ^e know 
from work in sociolinguistics that pronunciation seems to be extremely sensitive 
to social situation; Dickerson (1975) has shown that this kind of variability 
exists in the interlanguage of the second- language learner as well t^s the 
languase of the first-language learner. She has begun to isolate the factors 
which influence this variability of interlanguage phonology. Similar work 
needs to be done in investi crating the instability of interlanguage phonology 
QV^r tisne ~ that is, from month to month and year to year. Of special impor- 
tance is the issue of the influence of the classroom situation upon interlan- 
guage phonology, and the extent of carry-over of certain patterns of pronun- 
ciation from the classroom to other sitxiations. 
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3. Prtliwlnary Study on the Syllable Structur* of Intrlanguag* . 

3.1. Focus ot ths Study . Thsre ara. then, a great many variables to 
study in the area of Interlanguage phonology. No on study can begin to answer 
all these Questions, This paper describes one prellwinary study which 

(1) focuses on the syllable structure of the interUneuage, in an attempt 
to determine how it differs from the syllable structure of the second language, 
and which (2) begins to identify some of the processes which shane that 
interlaneuage syllable structure. 

3.2. Theoretical Background of the Study . In spite of the absence of 
empirical data, there have been some speculations as to the nature of the 
processes which ?nit?ht influence interlanguage phonology. Three separate 
influences on the shape of the interlanguage syllable structure Might be 
suggested: language transfer, reactivated first language processes, and a 
universal preference for the open (CV) syllable. 

The language transfer hypothesis would suggest that the learner would 
simply use the syllable structure from the first language in his attempt to 
communicate meaningfully in the second language. Thus, if the first langua«te 
contains only syllables consisting af a vowel-consonant (VC) type, this 
hypothesis would predict that the learner would tend to transfora the second- 
lanRuage svllables into VC types. 

The second hynothesis would suggest that the second-language learner 
would tend to do what the first-language learner does with syllable structure. 
That is, difficult syllables would be simplified by the second-language learner 
in the same way that they are by the first-language learner. The nature of 
this hypothesis is best understood by considering the work of D.K. Oiler (1974). 
Oiler believes that 8econd-lan?uage learners do not reactivate fir.t-language 
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acquisition processes in the acquisition of their eecond-lansuafje phonoloinr; 
rathw, he has suty</p>sted that the nrocasses which shape the interlan-^uage 
ohonoloiyy ar-e quite different from those which shape phonolocy In firsts 
language acquisition. Oiler makes this claim on the basis of a thorough 
exat^nination of the literature which does exist on the phonologies of second- 
1ancni«p:e learners — a literature which is very snarse and unsystematically- 
reoorted. D»K. Oiler (197^) has pointed to such phenomena as the reportedly 
characteristic '^penthesis in the speech of second-.lanf^.2e learners as 
evidence for his clain. He maintains that in first-Ian ^uaje acquisition of 
nhonoloc^r, it is most characteristic for learners under 36 months of age to 
si'nnlifv by reducing: or deletin?' difficult sounds, as ~ 

a) cluster reduction: 

e.pjt, blue — bue 

b) final consonant deletion: 

e.g., bif; ^ bi 

c) weak syllable deletion: 

e.?t, banana — ~^ nana 

However, in the data renorted in the literature, second-language learners 
annear to use a very different stratecrv in attempting to pronounce difficult 
sounds: 

a) instead pf cluster reduction, second^lanwac^e learners 
renortedlv used vowel insertion (epenthesis) much more 
frequently: 

^•«T. , tree — ^ taree 

b) instead of final consonant deletion, second-lannia^e learners 
more connonlv favored vowel addition (enenthesis): 

e»cr. , bi«T -.)bicni 

c) and where f irst-lan^niage learners deleted weak svllables, 
this Dheromenon was renorted to be verv uncon^non among 
second-lansruacre learners^ 

(Oiler, 197^0 

The literature ^-)'>arentlv ^ivos no indication of the stre:i(?th of this reported 
t<»ndencv to eoenthesize, nor of the existence of any strong tendency •mong 
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seccnd-'JAnguage leAmers to delete concanants as first-language learner* do. 
U.K. Oiler (197^) emphasises the need for a syste-natically-described 
emnirlcal data o^se or* interlan^uaee phonology; he feels that such a data 
base would shov that the orocesses shanin? interlan^uage phonology were 
different from those shaninb firot-lancruage nhahology^ 

If it is true that cpenthesis is a common strategy in second-langunge 
leamers^ acquisition of nhonolopy, there i^jay be two alternative exnlanations 
for it: it may result fron languap^e tr-^^nsfer, or it 'nay be the result of an 
alternative process described by T^irone (1972)» 

This third suggested influence on the shape of Interianguage syllable, 
structure is a possible universal prefeAce for the open (CV) syllable. 
Tarone (1972) has ar;^ed that the si^nple open syllable may be a universal 
articulafeory and perceptual unit; that is, the articulators tend to operate 
in basic CV programs in all languajes, and the various languages sfcnply ela- 
borate upon this program by addin?: various combinations of initial and final 
consonants. In stressful situations of var»ious kinds, speakers have been 
shown to revert to verv simnle CV on^tems of pronunciation in their native 
lan^niacros (see, for example, Kozhevnikov and Chistovich, I965). In learning 
a second lanniafre, then, it would seem to be possible that any learner, 
re<?ardless of first-Ian jyua-je baekpround, mieht bend to break difficult sound 
corfobmtions Into simole CV patterns, usin^ the kind of epenthesls described 
by D.K. Oiler. 

In order to determine whether the reported tendency to spenthesi«e is a 
result of language transfer, or of a process of simplification towards a 
universal open syllable, we will hwe to examJjie attempts by speakers of a 
variety of first languages to learn the phonology of the same second language — 
in this case, En=tllsh. Many lani^ua^;es, such as Cantonese, have a fairly simole 
CV svlUble structure, so that (based on predictions of cowtrastive analysis) 

o ^ 9 
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This Is b<%cans^*, in order to show thut interl^nffuaffe syllable structure 
errors do mx^ result fr<yn l^nfruAge transfar, It is necessary to demonstrate 
cl'^^rly th.^t the sgme sequence of vowels wid consonants exists In the 
native lanc^uare and the t^irpiet Uapwacre, and that the learner still Makes 
svPable structure errors in tryln? to produce that sequence in the target 
lan<;ua??e^ A cn^narison of Cantonese ;3ind SngUsh, or Portuguese and Enfjlish, 
jjhows that the nunber of nuch identical sequences of vowels and consonants 
\n both lan^ua^es is not larprec. A caparison of Korean and En^llshr however, 
55hows niuch niore similarity of syllable structure, and thus provides much 
n;ore o^:^n'>rtunity for the resi»archer to separate out the relative influences 
of lan^nifttre transfer, ^^nd any universal CV simplification process which 
t^av oKist. 

3»3t Procedure and Subjects ^ In this preliminary study, six speakers 
were recorded as they described orally a sequence of pictures, narrating a 
story in the orocess* Sach soeaker was shown the same series of pictur^is. 
previous experience with this method of data olicitation had shown it to be 
fairly effective in elicit iner the same general English lexical items and 
Knmnatical strv-^turcs from all subjects. (A possibly more orderly method 
mi^ht have boen to ask *^«ch subject to read the same passape into a taoe 
recorder; however, this procedure ml?ht have confounded the data with ''reading 
oronunciation'^.) Twn of the subjects ware Cantonese speakers from Hong Kongt 
two were Portn^niese speakers fror Brazil, and two were native sneakers of 
Korean* All the subjects were between 19 and 30 years of age^ 

Fiach sub.ject^s narMti-^n o^ th* ^to^v wi^s trans??rlbed uslnr a «5tandard 
IPA (Internntional Phonetic Alphabet) transcrintion with diacritics where 
needed to note deviation from a Standard American En>?'lish transcription* 
(AH six t>*anscrintions ar** included In Appendix A of this paper.) Next, 
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ont miflfht exntct Cantonnse sbeakars latrnlng ingliih to bwak difficult 
sound cowbinttions into CV syllable units as a result of languags transfer* 
It would be hard» studying subjocts whose first language was Cantonese, to 
find instances of syllable simplification in the interUnguaje iri^ich could 
clearly be demonstrated to originate frnm causes other than transfer* 
However, speak^irs whose native languages have sane of the same, relatively 
c?omple>t syllable structures as those appearing in the target lansuage. and 
g ^^ l attempt to break those strictures intb simpler open syllables as 
they speak the interlanguage, provide clear evidence that some process other 
than lan<maga transfer is operating* In such cases, one might claim that a 
universal process of simpllficntion towards an cpan or CV syllable is being 
evidenced* 

30* The Sellable Structures of the Three First Languageg in the Study * 
Native speakers of three different first languages were studied in 

this project t Cantonese, Portuguese a>^d Korea?*, A word «ibput the syllable 
structures of these three languages may be helpful.^ Cantonese and 
Portu.^ese are both considered to be relat?*vely ••open- syllable^ languages; 
that is. the syllabic structure of both languages is fairly aiaple. with 
most syllables being of a consonant-vow'^l. or CV. variety. In Cantonese. 
«cloff3d*« syllables which may end in one of a limited number of consonants 
may occurs Consonant clusters occur orlmarily as syllables occur together, 
across syllable boundaries. In Portugue*s, similarly, there is a limited 
nwber of permissible final consonants,, but ^ somewhat larger nwbsr of 
consonant clusters peamitted within c syllable* tihiie Korean is also con- 
sidered to be orimarlly an open-5yl3able language, it contains a much more 
cwolicated syllable structure, especially in its final consonant structure, 
than either Cantonese or Portuguese. Note that where Cantonese and Portuguese 
sneakers learning ESL, make syllable structure errors it will be very difficult 
to trace the source of those errors to anything other than language transfer* 

li 
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:i scoM w^is obtained for e^ch subject* This score noted th« number of ©rrors 

in syllable structure made by each subject. An error in syllable structure 

was eatefr>ri7.ed as (1) eoenthesis* (i,) consonant deletion, and (3) insertion 

of -lottal stops. The snore did not include the substitution of one consonant 

for another consonant, or :>f one vowel for another vowel, since such substitu- 

7 

tions '^o not substantially alter the syllable structure. 
^•5» Results and Discussion . 

Tn fable A, we see that about 20^ of all the syllables atte'^tpted by 
oach subject contained some sort of svllable structure errora 

— Insert Table A about here ~ 

Tn exaninintt the overall use of the stratecries of epenthesis and 
consonant deletion, disnlayed in Table it is ln?iediately apparent that 
tha subjects did n ot rely heavily on epenthesis as a strategy in alterin? 
syllable structure, as D.rC. Oiler's sources had suggested they misht. 

— iTiv^ort Table B about here — 
Rather, the subjects used both epenthesis and consonant deletion. This would 
see-n to indicate that, insofar as consonant deletion is a strategy used in 
the acquisition of first-lano'ua^je ohonoloJ?y, it may be possible that first- 
lancfua^'* acquisition nronesses are in fact reactivated to a certain extent 
in tht> acquisition of second-Ian i>,'Jai?e phonology. However, if such a reacti- 
vatinn do<*s ta'-ce olace, it does not seem to onerate with great force. The 
two strategies of consonant deletion and eoenthesis seem to affect the 
svllahle structure with anoroximately equal force for most of the subjects. 
Differont sub.iects do seem to prefer different strate?;ies, however; the 
critl'^al variable in their choice of strategies appears to be their native 
lan-^uanje bJick-round, In Table B we can see that the Cantonese and Korean 
sneakers preferred consonant deletion as a strategy, while the 

1 iU 
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Portuw««« spttakars decidedly favored epenthesis &s a strat«gy In ainpllfying 
syllable structure. 

Table C shows each subject's performance in terms of the atrattgies 
used in simplifying either final consonants or consonant clusters, 

—Insert Table C about here — 
It is clear from Table C that most consonant deletion and epenthesis took 
place in the subjects* production of final consonants rather -than of non-final 
consonant clusters. Where non-final consonant clusters vera sinplified, the 
fubjects almost always used consonant deletion as a strategy; both consonant 
deletion and epenthesis were used in simplifying syllables that ended in 
consonants. 

In the analysis of the data, all the errors, or points of deviation, 
between inter Ian c-uase and target language syllable structure, were cross- 
classified as to whether their origin could be reliably traced to language 
transfer or not. So, for example, the Korean speaker's: 

[icalasj for [klxs] 
was classified as an error originating in lanc^uage transfer, since Korean 
does not have any [k]^ clusters. However, the sane speaker's rendition of: 

[akatj for (sku^lj 

was classified as non-transfer in orijin. Since Korean has a word [kual] 
(meaning Wninth month"), [sku:] could not be caused by language transfer 
fron the first language, Korean. In many cases, it was hard to tell whether 
an error was the result of language transfer or not. For example, the 
same speaker produced: 

[tl] for [Unl 
whore the final -n was omitted from the word "then". Korean does have 
syllables which end with a final [-nj , so one mi?ht be inclined to exclude 
lan-TUftfife transfer a« a cause of this error. However, further investigation 
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shows thut Korean has no woHs which end in nj# tn cases like this, the 
error was called a lan^a;^© transfer errpr# Since one of the puraoses of 
this study was to isolate clear cases of syllable structure errors in the 
interlan^^ua«?e which clearly could not be caused by lan»juage transfer, whenever 
th^re was any doubt in the investic^ator^s »nind about the origins of any 
n-irticular error, that error was classified as '•language transfer*^ rather 
than •'non-transfer*'. 

—Insert Table D about here — 
rt is clear fro^ Table D that the 'najority of errors In syllable structure 
'nqde by the subjects were attribut<»d to the influence of lanj»ua^!e transfer. 
But for each learner, there was a number of such errors which clearly could 
not he due to lan.rua^^e transfer. Pwrfj^-HVUi percent of Korean Speaker #l»s 
syllable structure errors could not be accounted for in terms of language 
transfer; this learner had the larjjest percentage of such ••non-transfer*' 
errors* For ?ortu«^ese Speaker i^Z^ who had the smallest percentage of such 
errors, only io;{^ were clear cases of non-transfer errors. 

—Insert Table E about here-- 
Table E contains an exhaustive list of all the syllable stxnicture errors 
nade by these learners which, in tlie investieator^s judgnient» could not, be 
the result of lanctuajre transfer. These non-transfer errors are listed tof^ether 
with nemissible syllable sequences from the respective learners* native lan^ruafes 
which 'contain the sa*ne (or nearlv the sa'ne) sequence of vowels and consonants 
ns the sequence in Enqrlish which the learner failed to produce correctly. The 
exanples of eoenthosis, consonant deletion and wlottal stop insertion shown in 
Table E cannot be accounted for in ternis of lancruage transfer, if the information 
contained therein re-ardin? the learners* native lan^ruage syllable structure is 
correct. Neither can those examples be accounted for entirely in terms of the 
reactivation of first-lan^uage acquisition processes, since epenthesis is 
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clearly one of the strategies used by these learners, and as D#K, Oiler has 
pointed out, enenthesis is not a first-language acquisition strategy. Note 
that in every case, the result of consonant deletion "and enenthesis is to 
••simplify^ the second-language syllable structure that is, to ^lodify it 
towards a basic consonant^vowel pattern. Since the consistent result of this 
oattom of eoenthesis and consonant deletion is to 'nodify the syllable structure 
towards a basic CV pattern, it is suggested here that that pattern >nay be a 
result of a universal preference for the open syllable, arid for the OT syllable 
in ^articular. This universal oreference may combine with other processss, 
such as language transfer, to produce an even stronger pi^ference for the open 
syllable in the interlan?uages of some learners; but clearly, the universal 
preferwce for the open CV syllable seems to be a process which operates 
independently of language transfer. 

In examining glottal stop insertions, it is found that in every instance, 
the flflottal stoD is inserted at word boundaries ~ usually when the first word 
ends with a vowel, and the next word begins with a vowel, ^"he result of this 
insertion is usually the chansre the syllable structure to a consonant-vowel 
oattem* It seems likely that the insertion of glottal stops may be-the 
result of an attemnt to nroduce lexical items as separate units in the speech 
stream — oossibly as a consequence of teaching technique, or of the learners* 
P^raater familiarity with written English than with spoken English (see Tarone, 
1972).-- in interaction with the hypothesized preference for the open syllable. 

Summary. In summary, then, the data acculmulated in this preliminary 
study supports the following findings: 

(a) the syllable structure of the interlanguage is often markedly 
different frotn that of the tarfs^et language; 

(b) in the syllable structure of the in tor languages examined in 
Wis study, both epenthesis and consonant deletion fjeemed to 
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be used as 8tr%te/?les for syllable stn?lificatlon» with the 
first«lannia^e bneksrround of the leamer seeminij to be related 
tn a preference for one 55trategy over the other; 

(e) the dowjinant oroc^ss influencing the syllable structure of the 
inter 1 an fniaff^ phonology appeared to be language transfer; 

(d) a nrefer*»nce for the open (CV) syllable seemed to operate as a 
process incleoendent of lan^uap^e transfer in influencing the 
syllable stmacture of the interlanguage phonology; and 

(e) glottal stox) insertion appeared only between words, possibly 
as a result of an attempt to produce lexical items as separate 
units in the speech stream* 
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Transcriotions of iix Subjects Learning tuiL 



ou'-izli Jonou;Ari//(/u2i^ . . . fen A •• ■ 

Korean jt2 /.v^^.d^aemi t/i • . • /i^^ckfj ayaivni^ ... pvrnn: ... 
\:fi6r:)f^ 5aem5: ... so ... fi . - f,' fiv-riA^hiti ... 



ta- pe/5af|>3ts.* ... 'a- • • ^0: ••• .50 • •/*' . ^ff^^^ • 
o....f,ir. ...^ShosH.hft'siiujZt/z: do^- - 



ERIC 

hfiiinaiimrfTiaaa 



t a 35*^ mem IS ... cfjo: ... atw: .•• ff-u^ott^ ... 
'«:fa>iacvapi^»ix/c' • acw; . . . fjrs'av '5: A^yg' . • • 

'|m.../.i>U9:i . .'a^ ••• *3evy.t/... ^acna^.. iln^kitf 

SAd»o/« ••• /i" . • • fi^-'syos ... t9 sHutztfg . hiji tif^r-^vyo }fdt^ ... 
5er»: ... u»t//" ... izt/ai:^lpl^s''9... w£a-// yoiafnstuA9fcv| 

(cnnt, ) 
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(csont.) 



Cunt -!r..i *2 



Port"jru>?sR -^1 
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€a .. . f 5 . .. sae • •• •^'^^ • •• ^ • " y - - 

fu-afar . .. *ir^u.df.3i?\ . . *< 5- . .. ''-^z.. . 

(uAig«i»^ tvL^i pik»h\k ...jh ... /a^t/. .. Ar^ ... sandjioij-. 
. . . Ji . . .Ji'dAS^nifr) ... noabdut^xt . . . d^-n: ...hu)£:s ... 

^etp/i^rb^c^ ...y/. . .'i; ... nota iaet . ..ha^bae^au^A^; ... l>fiok9h: ... 
aew i ie t/i /pit I . . . A r . . . SXin'^^tJ' *. . . aert/,-. . .. i?,'/ceM i i^tp-'J . . . . . . 

srpiaizJ^ ...jewi?... 53fr5&Jn...^faic«»vizyu/ii*«oai>j.a2.^«f ... 



a no . . • 



lOA 



Portu-Tuesp 

f^^'I^Ofl^f SkaJ... ^riil;:... ku»6r.;f fc/^.V) ... 
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Gloss of Transcriptions of Six Subjects 



JCorean |1 
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I thlnka she ma(<es) sam'^ltcha then put 'n a sackay ^ 
then uh ••• she 50 ... ou(t) the(n) she wa(lk) the(n) she drop ... 
she drop? 

uh she f5i(ts) so'neplace ... In a c/^/lass or sraeplace 
I really don* know what Is she doin? ... then ... uh ... she 
out 'n a In sack to check the sa(ck) ... is a ho(le) ... 
the sa ... uh sammUcha go(na) ... all go(ne) ... the dog eat 
looks like a do? fun • • • 

Korean jfjZ 

She 'na(kes) a sa^n-nitchy ... she making o.. a saiTOi(tch) ... an* she put in 
naper ba( ... an* she take ou(t) ... 'n she 9^ walking, nol 
T thin(k) the(n) ... she ojo somea schoo(l) or something an* she 
•n she dron sams ... so ... she she put in a ba(g) ... 
the oaoer has a «.. ho(le) ... so ... she surpr •.«urn.». s...m 
oh ... she see ... a ho(le) sa, i, sa(nd)wltchy do(g) 
dog eat her sa(nd)witcha ... 

Cantonese |1 

The 2irl*s name is ... Joa(n) ... an* ... she's going 
uh to have a pi(c)nic an* firs(t) of a(ll) she uhp 
o(r)epares a jam sa(nd)witcha an* ... she puts i(t) in a bag ... 
urn she brin.^s um samish <>•« an* a blanketa 
with her rnn (th)a way an* ... 

suddenly ... she drops the sa(nd)witcha bu(t) she doesn* know tha(t) 
an* ... whe(n) she reaches the place uh where she prans to have a 
ni(c)nic% she uh sprea sorea/r^/s the brankets 
on ••• on (th)e ?rou(nd) ... an* the(n) ... she takes out a 8a(nd)witcha 
bu(t) ... she discovar(s) that (th)e sa(nd)witcha was gone ... 
an* ... she doesn* know why an* ... that is b*cause •um 
she drops it on (th)e way an* ..• the do(g) dogs ge ... get ita 

Cantonese j|2 

A fljiKl) is uh ... fixin? her toas(t) ... wif ... jam ... 

an* I thin(k) uh she is trvin* to have a ni(c)nic ... an* he g ... an* he ha ... 
an* he ha* ... an* uh she has everything ... ready an* uh she wa ... 
she was so hanpy an* ... ?eting ou(t) of the doo(r) ... an* ... she was so ... 
s, sh ... (unintellicrible) she walk alonfj the roa(d) an* ... *n she didn* know 
uh ... the ... the sa(ck) was ... was ... uh ... uh»sh ... 
she di(dn*t) notlcea ... notloe that (th)e sack uh ... was broken a(nd) the 
sa(nd)witcha came out an* uh ... he ... he w to the beach an* uh ?(l)ay 

wif (th)a san(d) ... 
an* ... afte(r) while she f-»lt ha, hungry an* sne wants 

she wanted to eat some sa(nd)witcha ... an* uh ... she took out (th)a sacka an* 
she found ou(t) tha(t) the sacka ... was brokea .... an* uh ... 
a, an* she wasn* ... she wasa no(t) sure where ... where she los(t) (th)e 
sa(nd)wltches ... 

an« ... an* on the other han(d)a ... the do(g)s are eating ... her sa(nd)witqhe8 
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The girl pick uo aaht bun prepartd* his \ah 

food for ••• her food for a pioanic uh when he 

was going to the picanic ehe losta her e eandawieh 

an* the she doesn't* n know about it, en* whe(n) s 

she arrive to the placee trtiere •••Ajshe want to go uh .. . she ... puta 

uh ... b(l)ankete ... the floor ... an* prepare to eat ... but ... whe(n) he 

geta her bag ... she ... eh ... noteaTthat ..^ hpr baga was ... baroken ... 

an* that she Insta ... her sanwish ... an* she becames ver*s oh ... 

surprlseda ... an* uh ... the fira* thing ... tha(t) ctmes to her min(d) is that 

some dogs ... was eating ..• her food« 

Portutmese fZ 

Susie was a gooda ... very very gooda girl ... she she like ... 

she like eat ... very much because she's fat •.. she*s very fat ... 

and uh ... one day she ... one day she prepare many sanwish ... 

for go to the school ... and, es ... when the begin uh ... whe, whe ... 

when (sh)e begin ... to walk ... in the ... when (sh)e begin to walka •.. 

in the forest ... uh» i» in the garden ... in the ... 

int t in the garden ... she, she losta the t(h)ree ... sanwish ... oh •.. 

she go to the houses ... an* a begin very very hungry ... very very 

hungry ... an* ah she cry very much ••. but m ..• ya .^u« 

uh but uh ... she cry very very much but uh ti • . . the . . • she havea . . • 

the ... dogs the streeta dogs ... have i(n) the garden ... 

eata the lunch ... an* (h)e pan(t)s very very well ... 
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Hhe nuthor wl^he^ to thank Amv Sheldon, D.iW Oiler, and 'Larry Selin<6r, 
whp rearf and commented on a prell»riinary version of this naner* 

Dic^ceryon (1975) reports « very thorough study on phonolosicai variation 
in lnt«rT9n ma^e, howpvar* 

T ^'n endebt'^d for some of tnese Ideas to the ^)«rticipants in Jonn SchWann^s 
s^5?sion on nhonolojy at the Unive-^sity of Michigan's Sixth Annual Conference on 
i^nlied Lin-'^jiistics at Ann Arbor. 

^he ter.i '♦critical 'period'* is used to describe an a^je range durin-T which it 
is •>o«5Siblo to learn a second lanjrua^^e easily; after that period, it is su.^jested 
thqt thf? second l^^n-s^aa^^e cannot oe learned with the facilitv suooosedlv chura'*- 
teH stic of chil'^rftn. 

^Labov (19?2), for exatnle, shows that an adolescent's decree of inclusion in 
a oartlcul^.r neer ':^rouo is hia^hly correlated with the phonolo^^ical oattems 
evidenced in that a-^olescent's sneech, 

^Tn Table 3 and Table C, certain svllables which are usually simplified in 
An^rican Sn^^lish were not counted. Most notable svllables excluded frTj the 
co'jnt? In Table B and C are the *fXnrf»sslons: ••an'**, as In "you an' I", aind 
"^nd, uh",' as in saw Jo^n and, uh. Tori.** 
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i>rer»all perc^nUc^e of Svllnbl« Struct um Errors 





A VMM ^ A Jb 


Structure Errors 


An irnjiinaxo 
5t Errors 






15 




Korean *2 


70 


15 






1?9 


25 








36 






112 


23 


2li5 


"^o^t') funis'? "^2 




23 
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Overal'i Praferre'^ Str^^todBs for Svllsibla SinplificAtloyj 





Cons^nnnt Doletion 


Epenthesis 






29< 


Korean f2 


eo< 


20:^ 






32^ 




6zi 


38it 


Portuguese *l 




30jJ 


?ortu-Ji)«!S^ f2 


20i 


S05f 



TART.-: C: 

Str^ito-^ies Preferred In Slnnlification of Final Consonants 
or Consonant Clusters ^ 





Final Cnnson^nts 
Delfitlnn S-oftnthesits 


Consnn*»nt Clusters 
Delation Eoenthesls 


Korean *1 




4 (2i*«) 


2 (I2t) 


1 (5J) 


'^o^^ean #2 




3 (20<) 


2 (13^) 


0 


C^^^ton-'^se M 


in (koi,) 


8 ( 322) 


7 (28^) 


0 


C'intonese ^2 




11 (3B«) 


5 (17^) 


0 


portu 'U*?se 


2 (115) 


11 (55^) 


2 (llvJ) 




Portu^Uf^se #2 


0 


8 (aojS) 24 


2 (2O7S) 


0 
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Processes Underlvln? InterLingua^e Syllable Structure Errors 





♦ Errors 


4 Errors (^'le to 
L«nirja,7" ''''*'»n«fer 


NTn-Tr*»nsir*»r 
Rrr'-^rs' 


Korean fl 




17 


9 (53<) 


8 (4?^) 


Korean ^2 




15 


11 (?3^) 














Cantonese #1 


25 


19 iV^) 


6 (?.33t) 


Cantonese *2 


?9 


21 (75<) 


8 (27jS) 


Portuoruos<> 


*1 


19 


16 (m) 


3 (I65t) 


Portuguese 


»2 


10 


9 (90i) 


1 (lot) 
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Syllablt Structure Errors Anoirentljr Not Dtt« to Linfma^se Transfer 



Subject 
Korean #1 



Korean >2 



Cantfjnase 



Cnntonose 



portg-Tuese j^l 



Tj&rget Sequence 

sttSAmpies 
hoxl 

Skua I 



3 



s$tk 



Ih Sequence 
SttiAmfUs 

CM.; 
Sku: 

sm,vs 

sttjf 

•X * IT 



NL Sequence 

kx&^ 
ftp.-/ 

kCYI 

SIlK 

. ut 
ko:/ 



Str«te/jy - 
Delation 
let Ion 

Deletion 
Deletion 

Leletlon 

apenthesls 

apenthesls 

Insertion 

Deletion 
Deletion 
Deletion 
Insertion 

Deletion 
Deletion 
Spenthesls 

£oen thesis 

Insertion 
Insertion 



* Deletion 
^KJ IMstlJ Kpenthesls 
•* * Eoenthesis 
II I* £penthei>ls 

t/P^R liU Insertion 
Htfiat ta«W4t Insertion 

fdi CiA Insertion 
k% t^iko Insertion 



;S'>t3n thesis 
iSpen thesis 
£pentaijsls 



pTtuffuas-^ ^2 
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